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3N the older days of pho- 
tography while the albu- 
men process of photo- 
graphic printing was 
universal, the lot of the 
photographic printer was hard and _ his 
recognition of the scantiest. ‘The nega- 
tive was the thing,and endless disquisitions 
found utterance upon the superiority of 
this or that formula for a negative bath, 
a collodion made with this or that pyroxy- 
lin, sensitized with this or that proportion 
of iodide, etc. The “ dry plate” of those 
days was a wondrous thing, also, steeped 
in beer, in coffee, in tea, and I well re- 
member the enthusiasm of a worker in 
photography, then the secretary of the 
Liverpool (Eng.) Photographic Society, 
over a batch of coffee dry plates and the 
transparencies to be made by the process. 
That was twenty years ago. Since then 
the gelatine-dry plate has practically 
abolished the numerous forms of collo- 
dio-dry plate, and also has raised up an 
army of amateur photographers, in whose 
ranks a constantly increasing proportion 
of high grade workers is to be found. 
That the adaptability of gelatine as a 
vehicle for the employment of various salts 
sensitive to light should find application 
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FRANK W. 
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in the domain of photographic printing, 
as well as in negative making was inevi- 
table. I do not know whether this was 
preceded or foHowed by the use of collo- 
dionized papers or not, but the old albu- 
men process was superseded by these 
new methods just about as completely as 
the wet plate was dethroned by the dry. 
Hence in modern photography we have 
a very different state of affairs to the older 
forms and much energy formerly taken 
up by mechanical and chemical manipula- 
tions has been released and turned into 
another, and an inexhaustible domain — 
that of artistic expression. At the same 
time, the ease with which modern pho- 
tography is — well I was going to say per- 
petrated and, on the whole, I think the 
word may stand — has conduced to much 
triviality, well expressed in the popular 
term “kodak fiend.” Whether this is 
really a cause for regret it does not con- 
cern me to say; but on the other hand 
the number of serious workers, and the 
importance of their products, is so great 
to-day that photography never has had a 
stronger claim to recognition as a fine art 
than now. 

The preparation of the negative plate 
and the printing paper being eliminated, 
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there remains for the amateur only the 
development of his artistic abilities, his 
plates and prints. Some of our best ama- 
teurs, indeed, confine themselves to the 
first of these three and do so, as | think, 
with advantage. 

Indeed, I think that the happiest com- 
bination that can occur is that where three 
persons in accord divide the work between 
them, each giving special attention to 
some one part of it, with a general con- 
ferring over the whole result. However, 
I suppose that such happy families are 
rather rare this side of the millenium, 
and each will prefer to do for himself. 

In this connection some of the methods 
employed by the writer may meet with 
the approval of others working in similar 
directions and so justify their explanation 
in the PHoro Era. Generally speaking, 
a negative should not be developed so far 
as to bring out detail at the expense of 
the massing of lights and darks. I have 
seen many a negative ruined in the at- 
tempt to develop “ all there is in it.” It 
does not matter what developer be used 
— pyro, metol, vitol or any other “ol.” 
Hydrochinon is a very special developer 
of limited scope. 

Brilliancy is alluring but a little goes a 
long way, softness I find more attractive. 

For the print I think there are few me- 
diums that can lay claim to artistic effect. 

First of all I should put the platinotype, 
next the varied forms of carbon prints, 
then the matt surface bromide papers, 
followed by the matt surface aristotypes, 
and last of all the genera of glossy finished 
papers. 

There is another process which in 
gifted hands will produce results superior 
to any I have mentioned. I refer to the 
bichromated gum process, old, but never 
largely worked on account of its great 
difficulty. By it no two prints are alike 
even from the same negative, and indi- 
viduality is more pronounced in its results 
than in any of the other methods. 
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The writer has seen prints made by this 
process by a very talented amateur of 
Cambridge, which are certainly finer than 
anything in platinum that could be pro- 
duced from the same negative. ‘The 
superiority lies in the power one has of 
preserving mass over detail, alluded to 
above in the development of negatives. 
The preparation of the paper has— in 
this case — to be done by each one for 
himself. 

With regard to the platinotype, the 
writer mainly follows the instructions given 
by the makers of the paper. In some 
cases, variations are made to obtain de- 
sired effects, such as printing strongly and 
using a weak developer, which gives 
warmer blacks than using normal de- 
veloper and less printing. 

Then by using a warm bath with vari- 
ous proportions of bichloride of mercury, 
a brown tone may be given to prints made 
on the ordinary black paper. Nitrate of 
uranium has also been used and is prob- 
ably better than mercury, though I have 
no practical knowledge of its working. 

In the printing of the platinotype much 
that is quite indescribable must be felt by 
the operator. ‘There is a moment in the 
development at which the print brightens, 
this indicates the point at which the print 
must be plunged into the acid bath to 
arrest any further development. It is 
not very marked and requires close obser- 
vation to detect. It is always to be re- 
membered that the surface of platinotypes 
is very tender and easily marred. Do 
not stir them round in the acid bath too 
much, and keep them face down. I 
develop as the prints are made, for I be- 
lieve it not to be the best practice to wait 
for a whole batch before developing. 

Without being able definitely to say so, 
yet, I have a very strong suspicion that 
many amateurs print their platinotypes too 
strongly and use a weak developing bath. 
This is a bad practice. It is more difficult 
to judge the printing when using the full 
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‘* Where fleecy clouds 
Trail across the summer sky.”’ 


strength developer, but it is much more 
satisfactory in its results. 
With regard to the various methods of 


“ dodging,” in printing, the writer very sel- 
dom employs such subterfuges, believing it 


at considerable trouble to 
make a new negative containing the de- 


better even 


sired points rather than to meddle with a 
poor one. 

Printing in clouds in a landscape may 
be done in platinotype, but is very much 


more difficult than in the older printing 


out processes. For the rest so much has 


been written concerning “ dodging,” and 
so much ingenuity displayed that I really 
feel that there is nothing to be added to 
what is already known in this direction. 
However, if at any time any worker finds 
himself confronted with any particular 
difficulty, and will let his wants be known, 
I will do my best to throw what light I 
have upon such dark places. 


TBe Crucible 


Commencing with the August number 
we shall institute a department under the 
heading “ The Crucible.” In this depart- 
ment the results of a series of tests on 
developers, plates, papers, apparatus, etc., 
made by a well-known expert, will be 
given. One or, at the most, two articles 
will be taken up each month, and the 
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tests will be very thorough. For in- 
stance, in testing a developer, its effects 
under various conditions on various kinds 
of plates will be given, and soon. ‘The 
results printed in these pages every 
month cannot fail to be of great value 
and interest to all photographic workers. 


— Eprror. 
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Negative by C. B. Webster 


TOILERS OF THE SEA 


What Constitutes a Picture 


SHARLOTT 


NY sort of image ona neg- 
ative 
therefore no apology need 
be offered for keeping the 
artist-to-be at work with 

an empty plate-holder while the effort is 
being made to help him know a picture 
when he sees it. The camera Cannot 
cover a wide-sweeping view and note the 
beautiful, while ignoring the ugly and in- 
harmonious, as the eye can. 


is not a_ picture ; 


It is of lim- 
ited scope and must record exactly what 
is before it. Consequently, the artist 


must be eyes and brain for his instrument. 


There are fine points and poor ones in 
every view, and the great desideratum is 
to get the former without the latter. In 
almost every picture the objects close to 
the front are largest and most interesting. 
This part is called the foreground and is 
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HALL 


of first importance. , In a landscape the 
foreground should never be a flat, bare 
strip of meadow or field, which would 
look very monotonous and inartistic. A 
tree, a clump of brush, a pile of rock or 
a bit of fence breaks the flat effect, and 
then the level stretch beyond may be 
very pretty. 
something of interest in the foreground. 


There should always be 


The shadow of trees or even of buildings 
across the foreground is often sufficient 
to turn a commonplace view into a really 
fine one. Shadows are one of the most 
beautiful aids to artistic work and deserve 
faithful and intelligent study. 

The foreground is usually chosen with 
reference to showing some particular ob- 
ject, but that object should never be 
made the exact center of the picture. 
Be it tree, building, rock or animal, let it 
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come a little to one side or the other of 


the plate. As a rule, no object should 
divide the plate exactly in the center; 
even human figures should be placed with 
reference to this. 

The background of the picture pro- 
vides a setting for the more important 
objects in front and frequently lends much 
of the charm and artistic merit to the 
composition. It should be chosen with 
thoughtful reference to beauty and fitness ; 
many really good photographs have been 
made ridiculous and mirth-provoking by 
some unsuitable object in the  back- 
ground. 

It is a rule of art as ancient as art 
itself that the horizon or sky-line must 
not cross the middle of the picture, but 
must come either above or below it. In 
photographs it usually comes well above 
the middle of the plate, but exquisite 
cloud effects are sometimes obtained by 
placing it below. Large, slow-moving 
clouds are, next to trees, the most beau- 
tiful things at which one can level a cam- 
era and should be included in outdoor 
views whenever practicable. 

The wind is a tricky spirit who con- 
spires with changing lights to spoil much 
good work. It is next to impossible to 
get successful pictures on a windy day ; 
clouds, trees, grass are all in motion and 
even with very short exposure the plate 
is pretty sure to be blurred. ‘The ama- 
teur will soon learn that the best pictures 
are made from natural, unpolished mod- 
els; a trim little house or an over-dressed 
person will persist in looking artificial 
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under any treatment. Winter pictures of 
the landscape robed in snow and ice are 
beautiful, but snow creates a bright, un- 
shadowed light which calls for a small 
stop, short exposure and very 
treatment. 


careful 
Animals are always effective 
in a picture and pose with little trouble ; 
but the same cannot be said of human 
subjects. ‘The latter are possessed to 
know what is going on and inspired to 
look the camera squarely in the face ; 
their arms and legs seem to freeze in im- 
possible positions, and they want to be 
taken feeding the pigs or going fishing, 
in their Sunday clothes. ‘The artist who 
ventures to introduce human figures into 
his landscapes should “snap shot” them 
unawares. 

The whole secret of successful work in 
photography is to make a ficture as well 
as a likeness. A photograph may show 
as much artistic feeling as a painting and 
may reveal almost as much of the indi- 
viduality of its creator. The artist should 
strive to express himself in his work. 
There is no merit whatever in producing 
a mechanically correct picture of a com- 
monplace subject treated in a common- 
place way. Originality is success and 
will force recognition under any circum- 
stances ; mediocrity, content with “ good 
enough,” will always fail. ‘Zook at the 
beasts as you hunt them,” cries Kipling’s 
hero to his critics ; /ook at the scene with 
the eye of an artist and a critic, measure 
the light and shade with mathematical 
precision and strive to give each picture 
a quality of its own.— Delineator. 
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HN the early days of photog- 
%, raphy, paper was frequently 
f\ employed as a support for 
the sensitive negative film. 


The process simple, — requiring 
merely the soaking of a sheet of paper in 
a nitrate of silver solution before expos- 
ure in the camera—why then was it, 
that gradually paper negatives fell into 
disuse? Mainly because the paper was 
of such a coarse nature, that it did not 
yield good results in printing. Now-a- 
days, however, paper of such fine texture 
can be obtained that it is again frequently 
used as a support for the sensitive film. 
Paper negatives have many advantages 
over glass negatives, amongst them that 
of being cheaper, which is a point not to 
be despised by the amateur. The main 
advantage in the use of negative paper, 
is, however, the exclusion of that bug-bear 
halation, which will lead largely, I be- 
lieve, to its use, in the future, in place of 
the expensive non-halation or 
backed plates. Winter scenes in strong 
sunlight, interiors with windows, etc., 
can all be taken, showing every detail, 
without any fear of halation. Another 
advantage is in the gain in weight, well 
worth reckoning with when travelling. 
Ordinary cut-film-holders can be used, 
or even plate-holders, with some little 


was 


more 


preparation. 

Regarding development, care should 
be taken to use a developer that is as 
near as possible colorless, such as metol. 


(Paper 


C. SCHLETTWEIN 


An excellent developing formula is the 
following : 


Sulphite of soda 6 gr. 
Metol I gr. 
Water 100 gr. 


Bromide of potassium solution 6 drops. 
For fixing use : 

Hypo-sulphite of soda 
Bi-sulphite of soda 

Water 
The paper negative must be rinsed in 
water before being placed in the hypo 
solution. It is also well to employ an 
alum bath (6 gr. alum, 100 c.cm water) 
after having fixed the negative, which will 
prevent the paper from curling up and 
also make the film tougher. The negative 
intensified in a similar manner 


100 gr. 


5 gr. 
600 gr. 


can be 
to glass negatives. 

Printing proceeds somewhat 
than with glass plates, but this is an ad- 
vantage, as the best prints from glass 
negatives are made under a ground glass 
or a sheet of paper. The negative is 
placed on a sheet of glass in the frame 
similar to the method of printing from 
films. 

If a negative requires retouching this 
can be done on the back of the negative, 
using a pencil of medium hardness. 

Whoever has tried negative paper will 
surely abandon the use of films and plates 
and it only requires that some enterpris- 
ing firm should take up its manufacture 
energetically to insure its general use 
by amateurs. 
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HE photographing of flowers 
is one of the most difficult 
though, at the same time, 
one of the most fascinating 
branches of the art of pho- 

tography. One thing above all others 

must be carefully sought after, and that 
is, perfect definition. Unless the delicate 
veins and texture, as well as the fairy-like 
forms of the blos- 
soms are repro- 
duced, the result 
is a failure and 
the negative can 
be destroyed. 

This will hold 
good whether 
the work be 
done by daylight 
or by gaslight. 

Mr. W. A. Fra- 
ser who has writ- 
ten on this sub- 
ject very inter- 
estingly in the 

“Photo Times 
Almanac” for 
1898, says that 
the first obstacle 
one finds when 
working with 
larger sizes, say 8 x 10, is that the lens 
being so near the subject, the depth of 
focus is exceedingly narrow, even when 
using very small stops. This calls for 
much patience in arranging the blooms. 
Yellow, white and pink flowers are 
his favorite colors, and with these he 
prefers to use a black felt background 
which gives good contrast. The light- 

ing then should be carefully considered. 


Negative by C. E. Maxwell 
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(PBotographing Flowers 


MAXWELL 


Select a window, if possible, with a work- 
ing space on each side, in preference to 
one in the corner of a room: and cover 
it with tissue paper or cheese cloth to 
diffuse the light. Arrange the flowers 
five or six feet from the window, and 
about on a line, with the side farthest 
from the camera. The background 
should be hung so far back that no 
shadow falls up- 
on it. Near the 
flowers, and at 
the side 
site, to the win- 
dow, place one 
of the cardboard 
reflectors, at the 


oppo- 


angle which best 
lights up the 
deep shadows 
cast by the bright 
light. This angle 
can readily be 
found by moving 
the reflector with 
the hand, watch- 
ing the flowers 
carefully at the 
same time, and 
securing the card 
in position when 
the best result is found. ‘The purpose is 
to avoid strong contrasts and to flatten 
the light, as results always show greater 
contrasts than appear to the eye. 

In focusing, the camera should be set a 
few inches higher than the flowers and 
tilted slightly downward, the slide and 
back swing being utilized for this pur- 
pose. The exposure should be a very 


full one especially if slow plates are being 
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used. With plenty of light, and fast 
plates, and a stop F. 45, from five to ten 
minutes ought to be sufficient. Such is 
the story of floral photography by day- 
light. 

But there has always been a_ spec- 
ial charm and interest for me in photo- 
graphing flowers by gaslight, and I have 
jotted down a few suggestions here, illus- 
trated with some specimens of my work, 
which may not be without interest to the 
readers of the PHoro Era. 

The studies of sunflowers and golden 
rod were taken about 9 p.m. with an R.R. 
lens, working at F. 11, plate hammer ex- 
tra fast, time forty minutes, source of il- 
lumination four fish-tail burners. ‘The 
lighting is from both sides and the front, 
the latter being softer. 

When long exposures are required the 
flowers should be arranged and stood in 
water for some time previous, as until 
the leaves and stems are saturated, move- 


ment is constant. The negative should 


Vegative by C. E. Maxwell 
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be fairly dense, but not so much so as to 
block up detail. Printing should be 
strong, and some dodging may be neces- 
sary to give proper shadows in white 
flowers. ‘The studies give an idea as to 
possibilities in this work, and will suggest 
to the amateur a trial of gaslight expo- 
sures. 

Orthochromatic plates can be used, no 
screen being necessary in a yellow light. 
Backed plates are very useful in photo- 
graphing white flowers. Halation will 
manifest itself in the ordinary plate, mak- 
ing it impossible to get details in the 
petals. Economy of time would suggest 
that after washing the negative it be 
soaked for five minutes in a solution of 
Water, 16 0:., Formalin, 7 02., and it can 
then be dried in a strong heat in a few 
minutes. ‘This gives a smooth clean neg- 
ative. A number of writers have sug- 
gested this and I mention it as especially 
useful to the evening worker. 

Carbon or glossy Velox paper will, if 
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properly handled, give all one can get 
from a negative, and this interesting work, 
from making the exposure to finishing the 
print, can be carried on at a time most 
available to a great number of photo- 
graphic workers. 


(Our readers by turning to the Edi- 
torial page will note that B. Competition 
for subscribers has for its subject: “A 
Bunch of Flowers.” Careful reading of 
Mr. Maxwell’s article will doubtless pro- 
duce many excellent examples of flower 
studies for this competition. — /ditor.) 


Good way of keeping hypo ready for use. 

Keep on aconvenient shelf a pickle 
bottle of about a quart capacity. Suspend 
in this one pound of hypo ina bag touch- 
ing the surface of a pint of water. When 
the crystals are dissolved, remove the 
bag and close the mouth of the bottle 
with a bung, through which two glass 
tubes project. One of these just passes 
through the bung on the lower side and 
stands up about eight inches above it; 
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the other reaches t6 within one-half inch 


of the bottom of the jar. If the dish is 
held under the mouth of the tube that 
serves as a tap and the operator blows 
down the other tube, the hypo can be 
drawn off in any quantity without disturb- 
ing the sediment and getting hypo on the 


fingers. Add water to bring solution to 


required strength. The glass tubes should 
be of one-fourth inch internal diameter. 


Look pleasant, please. 

The jokes that have been written about 
the photographer’s admonition to his 
sitters to look pleasant, would make up 
quite a volume of “wit and humor.” 
The very newest variation of the theme 
comes from Mr. Geo. Ewing, the editor 
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One fine 


of “St. Veronica ’”’ (Calcutta). 
morning, he was asked by a deputation 
of native goorkha officers to take them. 
At the appointed hour about a dozen 
warriors in full war paint faced the lens ; 
but the most pressing invitations to smile 
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Negative by F. M. Adams Franklin Engraving Co., Boston 
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Negative by F. W. Barber 


A LADY OF QUALITY’ 


and look pleasant were utterly unavailing. 
Pleasantness was unprofessional he was 
informed, and he had to uncap to a 
vision of hopeless ferocity unknown this 
side of Hades! We rather admire the bluff 
candor of these uncompromising sons of 
Mars; it was not their business to look 
pleasant, and they very properly declined 


to make the attempt. We should not 
be sorry if the originals of a great many 
photographic portraits that we are oblig- 
ed to look at, had refrained from look- 
ing pleasant. We much prefer the 
honesty of facial ferocity to the simpering 
vacuity which so often does duty for a 
good (or pleasant) expression. — 
Photographic News. 


AA lens shade 

If the use of a lens shade were more 
universal, many of us would be much 
more pleased with our negatives than we 
are. It may be made of any convenient 
material but preferably in the form of a 
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tube, covering and projecting in front of 
the lens ; — not, however, so far or of 
such small diameter as to cut off the field 
of view covered by the lens. Paint in- 
side dead black or line with black velvet. 
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Photographic Surveying. 

Something like 50,000 square miles of 
the mountainous country of western Can- 
ada has been surveyed with the camera. 
Nothing comparable to this in the way of 
photographic surveying has been accom- 
plished on any such scale anywhere else 
in the world. 

The causes of failure on the part of 
many who have tried the method and 
discarded it in disgust are chiefly two. 
One of these is a defective knowledge of 
geometry and _ perspective, 
which are essentials of the plotting pho- 
The other difficulty 
lies in the manipulation of the photogra- 
phic apparatus itself and the making of a 
proper negative. 


descriptive 


tographic surveying. 


This is by no means 
the easy thing it seems. The surveyor’s 
picture, in order to be of use, must be 
taken with the camera in precisely the 
horizontal position, tilting never a hair- 
breadth in one direction or another. The 
lens he uses must be an anastigmat and 


absolutely rectilinear, that the image may 


not be in the least distorted, and the 
plate must be of a special kind and 
adjusted in the camera with a degree of 
nicety of which the ordinary photographer 
has no conception. 

Mr. Deville, who had in charge the 
Canadian work, points out in a practical 
way how many of the worst difficulties 
may be easily overcome. ‘Thus the sim 
ple device of having a net suspended 
between the legs of the tripod, in which 
stones are placed to steady the camera, 
would save many a negative in windy 
weather, that now is lost through the 
And _ the 
care which is counseled in determining 


vibration of the instrument. 


the exact period of proper exposure for a 
given plate, lens, and light, even if carried 
out with far less scientific precision than 
is here suggested, would enable many an 


amateur who now wastes several plates 

for every good negative to reverse the 

proportions of failures and successes. — 
St. Louis Globe- Democrat. 


Negative by Harry Frink 


A ROCKY STREAM’ 
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ject leave it at the point 
when the enlargement has 
just been made, a few hints 
on the finishing of these 
enlarged prints, and so forth, may be 
acceptable. 

There are two distinct methods of pro- 
ducing enlargements, one by printing on 
bromide paper from a negative, the other 
to make a transparency of the negative 
and an enlarged negative from that again. 
Then, from this enlarged negative, you 
may get prints in any process; and if 
you have a lot to do of one negative, it is 
preferable to go to this slight extra trouble. 
Carbon is, perhaps, the most suitable pro- 
cess for these prints from the enlarged 
negative as there is not so much need 
for minute definition as there is when 
using any of the inch-high surfaced 
papers; and you can get prints in any 
color and, what is more, be sure of the 
color. With regard to the enlarged neg- 
ative, I think bromide paper is very suit- 
able, and not so expensive as the large- 
sized plates. In this way the extra cost 
is only that of a small transparency plate 
and of bromide paper. ‘The process is 
just the same as with a plate, except, per- 
haps, that one must develop slightly denser 
than usual on looking through the paper, 
as the paper makes it appear much 
darker than glass does. When fixed and 
washed, the paper negative should be 
squegeed onto plate glass ; this makes the 
most of the definition, which cannot be 
very good on an enlarged print like this, 
no matter how sharp the negative was. 
When it is quite dry, strip it off, and then 
oil the back of it —— use as little oil as 
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Some Hints on Enlarging 


F. 


possible — and pass a warm iron over it 
when done. ‘This will dry the oil toa 
great extent. You can now print off this 
in an ordinary printing frame if you have 
a piece of clean glass behind it. There 
is a lot to be said in favor of making an 
enlarged negative like this, in preference 
to making the enlargement direct on bro- 
mide paper. In addition to the advan- 
tages already stated, it allows one to touch 
any defects up. The bromide paper neg- 
ative will be found to be an excellent 
medium for retouching (before oiling, 
however). And after the negative is once 
made, it takes much less trouble to make 
a series of prints, which can always be 
got correctly exposed, and this is not a 
usual thing when the enlargement is made 
direct on bromide paper. 

When only one or two enlargements 
are to be made, however, it is simplest to 
use bromide paper directly. There are 
many difficulties that crop up to prevent 
one getting a good print. ‘The chief of 
these is the exposure. If daylight is the 
source of light, it is harder than ever to 
get this correct. ‘There are four variables 
to be taken into account, viz. — the light, 
density of the negative, sensitiveness of 
the paper, and the amount of enlargement. 

Let us consider these in order. The 
light, to be judged correctly, must be 
tested by an actinometer, such as Watkins’ 
or Wynne’s, if daylight is used ; if artifi- 
cial light, it must be done by trial, and 
the light turned up to the same force 
each time. The density of the negative 
must be judged by the eye, taking into 
consideration the color of the deposit. 
It may also be done by means of the 
grease spot photometer. 
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Negative by Frank W. Birchall 
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With regard to the amount of enlarge- 
ment, it may be considered as varying as 
the stop of the lens, that is, divide the 
distance between the lens and sensitive 
paper, by the diameter of the stop or 
aperture of the lens. Then the exposure 
varies as the square of this number. 

Wynne’s actinometer is very useful for 
daylight enlarging. First, find by trial 
what exposure you give for a certain light 
and stop with an average negative. Next 
time you enlarge, all you have to do is to 
find what the expcesure would be, calcu- 
lating the value of the stop and using 
this F number as the speed of the plate. 
Make some allowance for the density of 
the negative. 

When the enlargement on bromide 
paper is under-exposed, and consequently 
comes up very thin and weak, wash well 
after developing (before fixing), and put 
it into a bath composed of the ordinary 
printing-out toning bath, tint with six 
grains of gold chloride to the sixteen 
ounces, instead of two. ‘This will give 
vigor to the print, and the resulting color 
will be a fine blueish black. It is then 
washed slightly and fixed as usual. The 
bath tones better and quicker if used 
immediately after developing than after 
fixing. 

If this gold toning fades, or if you dis- 
like the cold black tone of bromide, tone 
in the uranium toning bath. But instead 
of diluting the bath with water, use a 
ten per cent solution of citric acid. ‘This 
will give a more reddish tone —almost 
Bartolozzi red. 

Be careful when washing large prints 
not to get them crinkled or torn — the 
best way to wash them is to pin them on 
a long wide board, and let the water 
trickle over them. 

To save time in washing, use a hypo 
eliminator. Hydroxyl, or hydrogen per- 
oxide acts very well and is clean. Add 
one dram of the forty zoe/. liquid to five 
Leave the print in 


ounces distilled water. 
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this for three or four minutes, wash for five 


minutes and put it in again. Wash again 
for a few minutes and all the hypo will 
disappear. If you place a print washed 
in water at the ordinary temperature, and 
fix it in freshly made hypo, blisters will 
be made under the gelatine film. To 
cure this, immerse in a/cohol or methy- 
lated spirits, and let it dry; then pro- 
ceed with the washing—any sudden 
change of temperature will cause this 
action. In many large celluloid and 
xylonite developing plates the grooves 
are absurdly large. This does no harm to 
the plates, but the bromide paper, espec- 
ially if thin, will fall into the grooves, 
which will cause two dark lines across the 
prints due to the hollows containing the 
developer, which has been run off the 
other part when rocking the dish. ‘The 
remedy for this is to use plenty of solution 
(about six ounces for a 12 x 10) and rock 
the dish in the direction of the grooves. 

Do not place the print in the hypo 
without rocking it. Bubbles nearly always 
form and if not driven off result in small 
patches of unfixed image — not noticeable 
at first, but they darken in the light and 
ruin the print. 

Likewise do not bring the print into 
light before fixing without thoroughly 
washing, as the developer will go on act- 
ing under the bubbles, causing, as before, 
dark spots. When washed, mop off all 
superfluous moisture before putting away 
to dry. 

Finally, in mounting, mount them wet, 
and always allow for the expansion of the 
paper by moisture. It varies with differ- 
ent papers, sometimes as much as three- 
eighths of an inch each way on a 12x 10. 
Always mark the mounts by two dots at 
the top corners of the print, because if 
you get the corners of the print in the 
same line with and equi-distant from the 
dots, the print is sure to be square on the 
mount. 


Photo News. 
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American Institute Photographic Exhibition 
1898 

A Photographic Exhibition, under the 
auspices of the Photographical Section of 
the American Institute will be held in 
the National Academy of Design, 23d St. 
and 4th Ave., New York City, from Sep- 
tember 26 to October 8. 

Medals (gold, silver and bronze) will 
be awarded in eleven classes, covering 
portraits, landscapes, marines, animal 
studies, architecture, flowers, still life, 
scientific work, stereoscopic work, en- 
largements, lantern slides, etc. 

There is a special class open to lady 
amateurs only, and a champion class for 


Coming Exhibitions 


pictures which have gained awards at 
other open exhibitions. 

In the Photo-Mechanical Section, the 
classes are 1. Photogravure, 2. Block- 
Process Printing, 3. Color Work. Silver 
and Bronze medals will be awarded in 
each class. 

The judges are, Charles I. Berg, Wil- 
liam M. Murray and W. M. Hollinger, 
Photographers ; J. Carroll Beckwith, N. 
A., and A. T. Bricher, A. N. A., Artists ; 
E. Bierstadt, Photo-Mechanical Section. 

Entries to be made by September 12. 

Full particulars and entry forms can be 
obtained of the secretary, J. W. Bartlett, 
M. D., 149 West 94th St., New York. 


Philadelphia Photographic Salon 

Tue Pennsylvania Academy of Fine 
Arts and the Photographic Society of 
Philadelphia will hold a Photographic 
Salon at Philadelphia from October 12 to 
November 1. The purpose of this ex- 
hibit is to show only such pictures, pro- 
duced by photography, as may give 


distinct evidence of individual artistic 
feeling and execution. No awards. 

The jury of selection consists of Messrs. 
W. M. Chase, painter, Robert W. Vonnoh, 
painter, Alice Barber Stephens, illustrator, 
Alfred Stieglitz, photographer and Robert 
S. Ridfield, photographer. 


(PBotographers’ Club of Mew England 


The Annual Convention of the Photo- 
graphers’ Club of New England will open 
Wednesday, July 27, at Copley Hall. A 
very large number of entries have been 
made for the exhibition of photographs, 
and everything points to the whole affair 
being a decided success. 

The Puoro Era has been appointed 
the official organ of this go-ahead club 
and in our August number we shall give 
a full report of the proceedings and, if 
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Annual Convention 


possible, reproduce from some of the best 
works shown. Bartlett F. Kenny, the 
secretary, has been most untiring in his 
efforts and we would earnestly urge every 
photographer, who can possibly spare the 
time, to be present during the three days 
of the Convention. 

The work of the Convention has_ been 
carefully planned out, and it is confidently 
predicted, that this session will be the 
most interesting in the history of the Club. 
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Out of a long list of press notices and 
congratulatory letters, we select the fol- 
lowing, and reprint only what our space 
will allow : — 


Puoro Era, Boston, Mass.—'This is 
the first number of a new candidate for 
public favor for which, in every one of its 
details, we have nothing but praise. Its 
cover is artistic, its paper of 
the very best, its printing per- 
fect, and its illustrations very 
much above the average of 
half-tone work, and what per- 
haps pleases us better than all 
these, it is entirely free from 
the silly, slangy style, supposed 
to be “ breezy,” but which is 
simply vulgar, that too fre- 
quently degrades some of our 
contemporaries. 

If we may take the timely 
and excellent initial article 
by Wilfred French as its key 
note, we are safe in predicting 
for the PHoro Era a large 
measure of success, and have 
pleasure in giving it the right 
hand of fellowship. — Dr. 
Joun Nicou the Fuly Amer- 
tcan Amateur Photographer. 


The New England PHoro 
Era is a new monthly maga- 
zine dealing with photography 
for amateurs. It is a very 
attractive work, containing a 
large amount of valuable in- 
formation, and the illustrations 
are of superior excellence. 
The magazine is edited with 
skill and taste, and promises 
to be of great use to earnest 
amateurs of photography. — 
Saturday Gazette, Fuly 9, 
1898. 


Wide and general has been the praise 
accorded the charmingly printed and 
thoroughly well-arranged monthly, PHotro 
Era (180 Tremont St., Boston), which it 
impossible any camera devotee 
It is the 


seems 
could consent to be without. 
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What tBep say about us 


ideal periodical of progress in the making 
of negatives and development of the posi- 
tive, artistic results thereof. Its illustra- 
tions are finished to a very rare degree 
of perfection, its very advertising pages 
setting forth scenic and other gems which 
fairly compel inspection. ‘The amazingly 
realistic kitten pictures by C. FE. Bullard, 
and the superb reproduction of the natural 


Negative by Ward E. Smith 


APPLE BLOSSOMS 


‘* The blossoms of spring were white and sweet."’ 


coloring in the Acworth, N. H., trout pool 
(Moore brook), from the camera of Henry 
Lewis Johnson, are chief features of this 
sumptuous midsummer showing of photo- 
graphic charms. — 

Boston Globe, Fuly 10, 1898. 
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Tue largest and most complete exhibit 
at the convention just closed at Celeron 
on Lake Chautauqua, was that of the 
Nepera Chemical Co. The nature of 
this exhibit showed conclusively to any- 
one who might still think otherwise, that 
prints made on velox are fully the equal 
of, if not superior to platinum prints, that 
special rough velox, in particular, seems 
to be eminently adapted for large works, 
while for smaller work, where detail is of 
more importance, portrait velox seems to 
be preferred. Some of the smaller prints 
exhibited by the Company were made on 
portrait velox from negatives by Mr. Fur- 
man, San Diego, Cal., and were strikingly 
similar to prints made on carbon tissue 
transferred to celluloid, and if it had not 
been for the label on these prints anyone 
would have mistaken them for the latter. 
Some truly artistic genre pictures and 
landscapes exhibited by Mr. Tingley, 
Mystic, Conn., on special rough velox 


Delor at the Celeron Convention 


were also very much admired. Amongst 
the many specimens sent in by other well- 
known photographers of the United States 
may be mentioned a very attractive col- 
lection of contact prints 20 x 24 and 16x 
20 of all the war-ships of the United States, 
printed on velox. These were made by 
Mr. J. Loeffler, T’ompkinsville, N. Y., and 
attracted considerable attention. A set 
of prints 20 x 24 made from negatives of 
the Ullman Mfg. Co., New York, printed 
on portrait velox created a sensation on 
account of their artistic merits. The firm 
was represented during the convention by 
Dr. Baekeland and a continual demonstra- 
tion during the week was made by five 
demonstrators of the Nepera Chemical 
Co. Too much praise cannot be given 
to the work the firm is doing in showing 
photographers, both professional and 
amateur, what artistic qualities can be 
produced from even ordinary negatives, 
by the use of their papers. 


Wodvertisers’ 


R. KING recently sent us some 

fine Bromide enlargements with 

which to decorate our officés. His 

work in this line is excellent, and any one 

requiring enlargements from their nega- 

tives could not do better than to write 

him for his price-list. His address is 198 
Washington Street. 


OW many of our readers are aware 
H that John Carbutt, of dry plate 
fame, makes a color screen which is 
probably unequalled by any other, either 
of home production or imported. The 
price is reasonable, too. ‘The results ob- 
tainable on their orthochromatic plates, 
using the screen, are really beautiful. 
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Department 


N looking for a good guide-book to 
| Greater Boston, I ran across a little 

book entitled “Sights from the 
Tower,” which was gotten up for Tilley 
Haynes of the United States Hotel, 
Boston, and the Broadway Central of 
New York, by the late Moses F. Sweet- 
ster of Boston. It can be gotten for a 
quarter and gives several dollars worth of 
information. Incidentally it advocates 
the advantages of ‘Tilly Haynes’ two hos- 
telries. 


LI. these war scares have given the 

coast Bonifaces a fit of the blues, 

but the inland hotels will doubtless 
reap the benefit of this. 
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Open Crificiam 


HE Schoodic Lake photograph, which we reproduced in this department 
last month, has suffered somewhat severely at the hands of the critics. 
A number of criticisms were sent in, of which we reproduce three. We 
believe that this method of criticising photographs sent in will be of 
great value to all concerned, and we shall be pleased to receive photo- 


graphs from readers for this page. 


card, and limit yourself to 100 words. 
Era for the best criticism. 


St., Worcester, Mass. 


The criticism is not so much that the 
foreground, middle distance and distance 
make three nearly horizontal lines which 
fret one, nor that it is without a line or 
shadow in it leading pleasantly up to any 
principal object, but rather that the 
picture has no point or motive. As a 
photograph of the lake, the steamer is 
out of place. If the steamer is to be 
photographed, why not frankly show it 
by making it larger? May we all pray 
for strength to leave undone those nega- 
tives without point or motive. 
DanieL F. Gay. 
As “the foreground makes the pic- 


ture,” this photo is flat; the foreground 
should have had better detail for per- 
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We give another photograph above, on which we invite criticism. 


CRITICISMS ON SCHOODIC LAKE (JUNE). 


One year’s subscription to the PHoro Era awarded to Daniel F. Gay, 340 Main 


Use a post- 
A year’s subscription, free, to the PHoro 


spective effect. The middle distance, 
which constitutes the objective point, is 
spoiled. ‘The steam launch is a confusing 
element ; its alignment with the seine boat 
is very bad, and it should have been left 
out. If the other boat had moved further 
into the shadow, balance and effect would 
have been enhanced. 

A. M. Ross. 


I think the picture reproduced in your 
June number would have been much 
better if the photographer had waited a 
few seconds longer before making the 
exposure, or until the launch had gone a 
little nearer shore, when the awning 
would have had for its background the 
dark water instead of that white streak 
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reflecting the sky. The picture could be 
much improved now by cutting three- 
quarters of an inch off the foreground, as 
those shrubs are too near the edge, and 
tend only to divert the eye and mar the 
beauty of the view. Let any one place a 
piece of white paper over them, and they 


Penrose’s Pictorial Annual, The Pro- 

cess Year Book for 1808. 

WE have just received a copy of “ Pen- 
rose’s Pictorial Annual,’’ or “‘ The Process 
Year Book,” for 1898, edited by Wm. 
Gamble and published by Messrs. Pen- 
rose & Co., London. It is, as its name 
indicates, a record of the year’s progress 
in photographic processes, and considered 
merely from a technical point of view, is 
as fine a piece of book making as we have 
ever seen. Its contents are largely pic- 
torial, but this is the only practical way of 
showing the advances made in process 
work — and whether one has the techni- 
cal knowledge to appreciate the work 
critically or not, the pictures charm the 
eye and will hold the interest of any or- 
dinary reader. Many of the pictures bear 
evidence of the highest technical skill, 
while nearly all, with few exceptions, are 
acceptable to artistic taste. If, as the 
editor states, his aim has been to remove 
ill-founded prejudice against process work, 
he certainly has succeeded admirably in 
carrying out his purpose. No one after 
scanning its pages, but will admit that 
there is art in process which can produce 
and reproduce such results as are spread 
so lavishly through these pages. 


Mew Books 


will notice that the picture is then much 
more pleasing to the eye. It can also be 
improved by trimming those blurred trees 
from the right and about three-eighths of 
an inch from the left. 
Respectfully yours, 
H. E. West. 


It is evident now, that the future ad- 
vances of process work, must be along the 
lines of half tone and three color work 
and these to be successful must depend 
largely upon what the camera renders. 
So that the relations between the camer- 
ist and the printer are likely to grow more 
intimate year by year, while the world at 
large becomes the gainer, and profits by 
the union. Here’s hoping, with Mr. 
Gamble, that the early difficulties “ have 
now passed away like the clouds of a 
summer’s day, leaving only a sunny pros- 
pect over a field of great promise.”” — 
G. Gennert, 24 and 26 East 13th street, 
New York City. 

Practical Radiography by A. W. Isen- 
thal and H. Snowden Ward, F. R. P. 5S. 
This is a second edition of this work, en- 
tirely re-written and brought up to date. 
As a practical text-book, covering the 
whole subject it is to be highly recom- 
mended. It opens with a short historical 


review, gives a full description of the ap- 
paratus used, and then treats of radiog- 
raphy, both photographically and medi- 
cally, with its diagnostical and general 
applications. — 

Bostwick & Harrison, Marion Street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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PHOTO ERA 


An Illustrated Monthly Magazine of Progress in 
the Science and Art of Photography. 


Published and copyrighted by the proprietors 
New EnGianp Puoto Era Pustisninc Company, 
J. C. ABEL, Manager, 

180 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


Contributions relating to photography in any and all of 
its branches will be received for publication. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 
The annual subscription in the United States, Canada 
and Mexico is : . $1.50 
In other countries within the Postal Union 2.00 
Always payable in advance. 
Single copies 15 cents each. 


Advertising rates on application to the manager. 


ADVISORY BOARD. 
J. W. Barser. 
Henry Jr. 


Henry Lewis Jounson. 
GeorGe Jerson. 
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J. Bancrort Lawton, Sec’y. 
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“ After the Maytime and after the Junetime, 
Rare with blossoms and perfume sweet, 
Cometh the round world’s royal noontime, 
The red midsummer of blazing heat.” 

— WII.cox. 


It is July, the heart of the year, and on 
every side there is splendid riot of color 
and bloom. ‘The colors that dyed the 
petals of the hyacinth, tulip and carnation 
have gone, but in their stead have come 
the roses of infinite variety in form and 
color, the gray heliotrope, white sweet 
clover and shy mignonette. The July 
woodbine prinks itself out in gay scarlet, 
while the cardinal flowers assume a bright 
red, with the sumach shrubs alternating 


green, orange and scarlet sometimes in a 
single leaf. In the open pastures and 
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by-lanes glows the golden rod, like big 
patches of moving sunshine, all giving 
glimpses of combinations of color that 
fascinate the eye and glow with richer, 
deeper life than the tints of a ‘Titian or a 
Claude Lorraine. 
the eye — the 
realist can never catch it — but it steals 


It is not a scene for 
physical hard-headed 
into the soul of the artist photographer, 


and masters it like music in a dream. 
Under the inspiration of this influence 
will some day come the long-expected 
flash of success in reproducing the colors 
that nature mixes so lavishly on_ her 
palette — the absolute vision of the color 
photography, which we all have imagined 
but have never yet seen realized, through 
the camera. 

The Puoro Era appeals to the artistic 
and sentimental side as well as to the 
scientific side of life, because we believe 
that both are equally necessary for the 
discovery of hidden truths. 


is an art as 


Photography 
The 
a sense for the beautiful 


well as a science. 
cultivation of 
is as necessary for the camerist, who 
would do good work, as it is for the 
painter or the sculptor. Take 
beauty from the life, the song from the 


work, poetry from the soul, and your man 


away 


becomes a piece of mere mechanism and 
his existence a drudgery. 


The success of our June issue 
Ourselves. 
most 


has far exceeded our 
Before the last 
copies had left the hands of the binders, 
our entire edition had been sold. 
success is very gratifying, to say the least, 
and the management feels more than ever 
assured that its efforts have been gener- 
ously appreciated. 
which the publication is bought and read 
shows clearly that it fills a specific place 
in the photographic world. 
is to make each succeeding 


improvement upon its predecessor. 


sanguine expectations. 


Such 


The eagerness with 
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We had intended in this issue to give 
our readers a photograph on Photox 
paper as a supplement. Unfortunately, 
on the fifth of July we received word from 
the Astral Paper Co., the manufacturers 
of this paper, that their factory had been 
destroyed by fire on July 2. We regret 
this, as much on their account as on ours, 
and only trust that they will soon have 
matters in such shape that they can again 
supply, not only their increasing trade 
with Photox, but the PHoro Era with 
the promised pictures. 


I. Open Competition and 
A. Subscribers’ Competi- 
tion have closed, and the pictures are now 
in the hands of the judges. ‘The results will 
be made known in the next number. 


Competitions. 


We have been especially fortunate this 
month in our illustrations. Our frontis- 
piece, “See My New Shoes,” a photo- 
gravure, is by Chas. B. Webster. ‘The 
pose of the little child is extremely 
natural, and any one who has tried to 
picture children of this age will appreciate 
the cleverness of the work. 

‘A Fantastic Study,” by W. D. Murphy 
(President, Camera Club, New York), is 
very fascinating, as is Mr. Barber’s “A 
Lady of Quality,”’ the effect of which is 
heightened by the elaborate frame be- 
hind which the subject posed. 


Exchange 


All subscribers are invited to use thts 
column free of charge, for notices, not ex- 
ceeding 10 lines each month. 

Trade ads will only be admitted when 
paid for. Rate onapplication to the Pub- 
lishers. 


Developing, We have the best facilities 
Printing, for doing amateur work 
Enlarging. 

promptly and at reasonable 
prices, and guarantee all our work. Platin- 
otype printing and lantern slides a spec- 
ialty. Call or send for price-list. Oliver 
Bros., 294 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
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Current Fllustrations 


II. Open Competition will close August 
tst. ‘The subject is: 
“The sun went down in clouds, and seemed to 


mourn 
The sad necessity of his return.” 


III. Open Competition will close Sep- 
tember rst. The subject is: “ Harvest- 
Time.” 

B. Subscribers’ Competition will close 
September rst. Subject: “A Bunch of 
Flowers.” 

Full particulars and conditions for 
above competitions were given in our 
first number, May, 1898. 

Silver medals will be awarded in the 
Open Competitions, and photo goods or 
supplies to the value of $10 and $5 in 
the Subscribers’ Competition. 


As clever a bit of landscape work as 
we have seen for some time is Mr. Adams’ 
“Harvest Time.” 

“A Cool Retreat’’ is also excellent. 
It might have looked better, perhaps, 
had the cow on the extreme right been 
made to face round to the other side. 
This picture, as well as “Apple Blos- 
soms,” are by Ward E. Smith, President 
of the Valley Camera Club. 

Mr. Birchall’s “ Eccles” is an excellent 
study, and the effect of the lighted lamp 
is very real. We trust Mr. Birchall will 
often favor us with specimens of his art. 


and (Mart 


44%x4% Vive in perfect con- 
For Sale. dition. \ Cost $7.50; will sell 
for $5.00. D. J. Lindsay, 165 ‘Tremont 
St., Room 15, Boston, Mass. 


We = And sell second-hand cameras and 
Buy, lenses of all makes and sizes. _Bos- 

ton agents for the celebrated Vive 
cameras. Developing and printing from 
films a specialty. Bromide enlargements. 
Send 2 cent stamp for bargain list. Bos- 
ton Camera Exchange, 165 Tremont 5t., 
Room 20. 
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